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"One  thing  we  do  in 
our  program  is  make 
collages  from 
magazines.  then  we 
ASK— Are  men  dressed 
LIKE  THIS?  What 

MESSAGES  ARE  BEING 

SENT?  What  jobs  do 

THESE  WOMEN  HAVE? 
Are  THEY  MAINLY 
MODELS  AND 
ENTERTAINERS?" 

JANICE  Daley,  m.s.w., 

AND  CO-AUTHOR  OF  THE 

Go  Grrrls  Workbook. 
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Taming  the  Teen  Years 


Do  you  remember  your  rocky  teen 
years?  The  lower  self  image?  The 
rebelliousness?  The  peer  pressure? 
Many  of  us  struggled  during  our 
adolescent  years. 

Yet  for  the  most  part,  we  weren't  suicidal, 
didn't  cut  or  burn  ourselves,  develop  eating 
disorders  or  run  away  from  home.  Today's 
youth  are  growing  up  in  a  more  dangerous, 
sexualized  and  media  driven  culture.  Their 
transition  to  adulthood  seems  more  chal- 
lenging than  ever. 

What  can  we  do  to  help  them  make  it 
through  the  teen  years?  That's  the  question 
asked  by  authors  Craig  LeCroy  and  Janice 
Daley  who  have  spotlighted  issues  that  con- 
front today's  adolescents. 

Literature  on  girls  scarce 

Based  on  their  research,  they've  started  two 
prevention  programs  that  are  taking  off 
across  North  America-one  for  girls  and  the 
other  for  boys.  Go  Grrrls-a  program  for 
junior  high  girls-was  developed  nine  years 
ago  at  Arizona  State  University.  "At  the 
time,  literature  on  adolescent  girls  was 
scarce.  You  couldn't  find  much  professional 


'^As  girls  reach  puberty  and  gain  a  little 
weight,  they  become  less  comfortable  with 
themselves.  They  compare  themselves  to 
models  and  their  self-esteem  drops."  craig 

LeCroy,  M.S.W.,  PhD.  and  co-author  of 
The  Go  Grrrls  Workbook. 


research  on  gender-specific  issues,"  says 
LeCroy.  Five  years  later,  they  set  up  the 
boys'  program-Guy  Talk. 

"Both  programs  use  the  same  framework, 
but  we  found  there  are  gender  issues 
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photo:  Melanie 
Walker,  Teen 
Witness 
Program 
developer, 
holds  new 
workbook  for 
teen  victims  and 
witnesses  who 
testify  in  court. 


Being  a  Witness: 
the  Real  Thing 


For  many  teens,  the  only  courtroom  experience 
they  have  is  what  they  see  on  television.  That's 
why  appearing  as  a  witness  or  victim  in  court 
can  be  traumatic.  Teens  often  experience  anxiety 
and  confusion  as  they  move  through  this  over- 
whelming process. 

To  help  teens  feel  more  confident  about  testify- 
ing, the  Victims'  Assistance  Program,  a  service 
of  the  Edmonton  John  Howard  Society,  has  devel- 
oped a  Teen  Witness  Program  package.  Entitled 
"Being  a  Witness:  the  Real  Thing",  this  package 
includes  an  educational  video  and  interactive 
workbook. 

The  package  addresses  the  fear  of  facing  the 
accused  and  feeling  responsible  for  putting  some- 
one in  jail.  It  dispels  myths  about  the  court 
process.  Court  is  not  the  fast-paced,  high  drama 
event  you  see  on  television. 

Contact: 

Edmonton  John  hHoward  Society 

Tel:  (780)  428-7590 
Fax:  (780)  425-1549 


2002  Family  Violence  in 
Canada:  A  Statistical 
Profile  

True  or  false. 

/ .  Children  under  five  years  of  age  are  more 
likely  to  be  physically  assaulted  by  family 
members  than  by  non-family  members. 

2.  Older  adults  hove  the  lowest  risk  of  being  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime. 

3.  Since  1 974,  there  has  been  a  increase  in  the 
rate  of  family  homicides  in  Canada. 

(es|D-|£  '9njj^3;  '8njj_[  :sj9msuy) 

Answers  to  these  questions... and  more.... can  be 
found  in  the  new  2002  edition  of  Family 
Violence  in  Canada:  A  Statistical  Profile*.  This 
fifth  annual  edition  provides  a  snap  shot  on  fami- 
ly violence  in  Canada.  You'll  find  information  on 
violence  against  spouses,  older  adults,  children 
and  youth. 

The  report  also  provides  the  most  recent  police- 
reported  and  homicide  data  on  family  violence.  Il 
examines  the  decline  in  rates  of  spousal  homi- 
cides. 

This  edition  draws  on  data  from  many  sources 
including  the  1999  General  Social  Survey  on 
Victimization,  Incident-based  Uniform  Crime 
Reporting  Survey  (UCR2),  Homicide  Survey, 
Transition  Home  Survey  and  the  Hospital 
Morbidity  Survey. 

*  The  new  edition  of  Family  Violence  in  Canada:  A 
Statistical  Profile  (85-224-Xl  E,  free)  is  available  on 
Statistic  Canada's  web  site  (www.statcan.ca).  From 
the  Our  Products  and  Services  page,  choose  Free 
Publications,  then  Justice.  A  hard  copy  is  also  avail- 
able from  the  National  Clearinghouse  on  Family 
Violence.  (Phone:  1  -800-267- 1291) 
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''The  best  part  [of 
the  program]  was 
it  was  really  cool 
because  i  could 
bond  with  other 
girls  and  was 
able  to  say 
anything." 

Go  grrrls  program 

PARTICIPANT 
•    •  • 
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Walk  Av/ay  from  Bullies 


^^Bullies  just  wonf  to  sfiow  off.  But  if  everyone  just  walked 
av/ay,  imagine  how  silly  bullies  would  look. " 


That's  the  message  of  a  new  anti-bullying  com- 
mercial produced  by  the  Concerned  Children's 
Advertisers  (CCA).  The  commercial  lets  kids 
know  what  they  can  do  to  stop  bullying. 

Bullying  is  a  serious  problem  in  Canada.  It 
affects  nearly  every  boy  and  girl.  Studies  show 
that  bullying  occurs  once  every  seven  minutes 
on  the  playground  and  once  every  25  minutes 
in  class.  Nearly  40  percent  of  children  who 
bully  will  have  problems  with  violence  as  adults. 

To  check  out  the  commercial  and  learn  how  to 
deal  with  bullying,  visit  http://www.cca-  f|p 
kids.ca/life.  Kids  can  also  call  the  Kids  Help 
Phone  with  questions  about  bullying  (1-800- 
668-6868).  For  the  latest  statistics  on  bullying, 
visit  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Centre  web 
site  at  http://www.crime-prevention.org. 


specific  to  boys  and  girls/'  Daley  explains.  "Boys 
hove  more  problems  with  delinquency  and  acting 
out  in  school-those  are  visible  issues.  But 
problems  that  plague  girls  such  as  depression  or 
eating  disorders  are  internal,"  she  says. 

When  it  comes  to  body  image,  it's  still  much 
more  of  a  problem  among  girls.  "As  girls  reach 
puberty  and  gain  a  little  weight,  they  become 
less  comfortable  with  themselves,"  says  LeCroy. 
"They  compare  themselves  to  models  and  their 
self-esteem  drops." 

Unattainable  body  images 

Gaining  an  acceptable  body  image  is  one  of  the 
eight  skills  identified  by  Daley  and  LeCroy  to 
help  girls  make  a  transition  to  adulthood.  "Yet 
girls  are  bombarded  with  media  images  of  unat- 
tainable beauty  standards,"  says  Daley.  Go 
Grrrls  helps  teens  develop  critical  thinking  skills 
and  reverse  media  messages.  "One  thing  we  do 
in  our  program  is  make  collages  from  maga- 
zines. Then  we  ask-Are  men  dressed  like  this? 
What  messages  are  being  sent?  What  jobs  do 
these  women  have?  Are  they  mainly  models  and 
entertainers?"  she  explains. 

Daley  says  the  Go  Grrrls  and  Guy  Talk  programs 
serve  about  600  students  a  year.  Go  Grrrls  has 
about  twice  as  many  participants  as  Guy  Talk. 

Club-like  appeal 

"The  programs  hove  a  lot  of  appeal.  We  look  at 
them  as  clubs,"  says  Daley.  It's  a  Go  Grrrrls  Club 
and  a  Guy  Talk  Club-not  a  program  for  victims. 
"This  doesn't  stigmatize  the  kids.  We  recruit  in 
the  schools  as  a  club.  The  kids  hove  1  8  hours 
with  a  leader  and  get  to  know  the  leader  really 
well,"  explains  Daley. 

The  programs  run  for  four  to  eight  weeks,  but 
"We  have  girls  who  repeat  the  program  over 
and  over,"  says  LeCroy.  One  young  woman 
sums  it  up,  "The  best  part  [of  the  program]  was  it 
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"For  instance,  we 
know  that  it's 
hard  for  most 
girls  to  make  the 
transition  to 
junior  high 
SCHOOL.  Their  self 

IMAGE  GOES  WAY 
DOWN  DURING  THIS 
PERIOD.  RESEARCH 
LIKE  THIS  HELPS 
SCHOOLS  CHANGE 
THEIR  POLICIES  AND 

PROGRAMS.  Also, 

THE  YOUNGER  THAT 
GIRLS  BEGIN  TO 
DATE,  THE  MORE 
LIKELY  THEY  ARE  TO 
ENGAGE  IN  RISKY 
BEHAVIOR." 

CRAIG  LeCROYM.S.W. 

PhD.  and  co-author 

OF  THE  Go  GRRRLS 

Workbook. 
•  •  • 
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was  really  cool  because  I  could  bond  with  other 
girls  and  was  able  to  say  anything." 

Go  Grrrls  made  its  debut  in  western  Canada  last 
spring.  Daley  and  LeCroy  held  one-day  work- 
shops in  Edmonton  and  Calgary.  More  than  100 
people  attended  each  session. 

Transition  time  tricky 

Participants  got  an  overview  of  the  program  and 
the  latest  research  on  teen  resiliency.  "For 
instance,  we  know  that  it's  hard  for  most  girls  to 
make  the  transition  to  junior  high  school.  Their 
self  image  goes  way  down  during  this  period. 
Research  like  this  helps  schools  change  their  poli- 
cies and  programs.  Also,  the  younger  that  girls 
begin  to  date,  the  more  likely  they  are  to  engage 
in  risky  behavior,"  explains  LeCroy. 

This  research  and  more  can  be  found  in  a  book 
written  by  LeCroy  and  Daley  titled  "Empowering 
Adolescent  Girls".  It  provides  an  encyclopedic 
review  of  issues  that  confront  teenage  girls.  A 
second  book,  "The  Go  Grrrls  Workbook",  serves 
as  a  companion  for  program  participants.  (See 
Resource  Review). 

Since  the  program  began,  Daley  has  trained 
more  than  150  new  Go  Grrrls  facilitators.  The 
trainers  run  the  junior  high  program  either  as  an 
after  school  activity  or  part  of  the  class  schedule. 
Daley  also  tries  to  work  with  the  youth  because 
"I  love  it!"  she  exclaims.  "I  try  to  facilitate  at  ^ 
least  two  sessions  a  year." 


olvinc 

ependanc 


Boys  and  girls  not  radically  different 

Although  there  are  two  distinct  programs  for  boys 
and  girls,  Daley  is  quick  to  point  out,  "We  want 
all  kids  to  have  a  healthy  adolescence.  Boys  and 
girls  are  not  radically  different,  it's  just  that  they 
have  different  experiences,"  she  says.  Both  pro- 
grams include  assertiveness  training  and  conflict 
resolution.  "The  topics  are  the  same,  although  the 
emphasis  is  a  little  different,"  Daley  explains.  "As 
I  work  with  young  kids,  I  see  how  resilient  they 
are.  It's  not  hard  to  get  them  to  speak  out  and 
get  involved.  They  are  so  appreciative  of  adults 
who  run  the  program." 

Craig  Winston  LeCroy,  M.S.W.,  Ph.D.  is  a 
professor  of  Social  Work  at  Arizona  State 
University.  Dr.  LeCroy  is  the  author  of  four  previ- 
ous books  and  has  published  widely  in  child  and 
adolescent  mental  health. 


Janice  Daley,  M.S.W.,  is  a  program  director 
at  Child  and  Family  Resources  in  Tuscan, 
Arizona.  She  specializes  in  work  with  adoles- 
cents and  has  collaborated  with  Dr.  LeCroy  on 
several  writing  projects. 

l,(y  positive 
mind  set 


neer  pressuri 
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ENGAGING  IN  CONSTRUCTIVE  COMMUNICATION  DURING  DISAGREEMENTS 


Good  communication,  of  course,  begins  wifh  your  intentions.  If  your  goal  is  to  defeat  the  other 
person  and  win  the  argument,  it  will  be  difficult  to  reduce  aggression.  If  your  goal  is  to  join 
the  other  person  to  defeat  the  problem  -  y^hat  has  been  called  a  y/^in-v/in  strategy  -  you've 

made  a  good  start  at  likely  aggression  reduction. 


How  do  you  get  ready  for 
effective,  problem-solving 
communication?  Here  are  some 
good  starting  steps. 


in  on  dealing  with  one 
problem  at  a  time.  Seeking  to 
solve  an  argument  with  win-win 
solutions  is  not  an  easy  task.  Do  not 
make  matters  more  difficult  by  taking 
on  too  much)  at  one  time.  If  more  than 
one  problem  is  pressing,  take  them  up 
in  sequence. 

Choose  the  right  time  and  place. 

Be  careful  where  and  when  you  try  to 
communicate  when  you  or  the  other 
person  are  angry.  Avoid  audiences; 
seek  privacy.  Also,  seek  times  and 
places  in  which  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
interrupted  (by  people,  television, 
telephone,  mealtime)  and  be  free  to 
finish  whatever  you  start. 

Review  you  plan.  Try  to  open  your 
mind  before  you  open  your  mouth. 
Consider  your  own  views  and  feelings 
as  well  as  the  other  person's. 
Especially,  ask  yourself  what  you  can 
do  to  bring  about  a  win-win  solution 
to  your  argument.  Rehearse  what  you 
and  the  other  person  may  say. 
Imagine  this  conversation  in  several 
different  forms  and  outcomes. 


Now  you  and  the  other  person  are  face  to  face.  Effective  problem 

solvers  folloy/v  good  communication  rules  such  as  these. 


Define  yourself.  Explain  your  views, 
the  reasons  behind  them,  and  your  pro- 
posed solutions  as  logically  as  you  can. 
Carefully  spell  out  anything  you  think 
ght  be  misunderstood. 


Make  sense  to  the  other  person. 

Keep  your  listener  constantly  in  mind  as 
you  talk.  Encourage  him  or  her  to  ask 
questions,  to  check  out  your  meanings. 
Repeat  yourself  as  much  as  necessary. 

Focus  on  behaviour.  When  you 
describe  to  the  other  person  your  view 
of  what  happened  and  what  you  would 
like  to  happen,  concentrate  on  actual 
actions  you  each  have  taken  or  might 
take.  Try  to  avoid  focusing  on  inner 
qualities  that  cannot  be  seen,  such  as 
personality,  beliefs,  intentions  and  moti- 
vations. 

Reciprocate.  As  you  describe  how  the 
other  person  contributed  to  the  problem 
and  what  you  think  he  or  she  can  do  to 
help  solve  it,  be  sure  that  your  are 
equally  clear  about  your  part  in  both  its 
cause  and  solution.  Be  specific.  Avoid 
vague  generalizations. 

Be  direct.  Say  your  piece  in  a  straight- 
forward, nonhostile,  positive  manner. 
Avoid  camouflage,  editing,  half-truths, 
or  hiding  what  you  honestly  believe. 


Keep  the  pressure  low.  To  keep  mat- 
ters calm  as  your  problem  solving  contin- 
ues, try  to  listen  openly  to  the  other 
person,  offer  reassurance  as  needed,  do 
not  paint  the  other  person  into  a  corner, 
and  show  that  you  understand  his  or  her 
position  and  plans.  If  anger  and  aggres- 
sion return,  take  a  temporary  break  and 
reschedule  your  discussion  for  a  later  time. 

Be  emphatic.  Throughout  your  discus- 
sion, communicate  to  the  other  person 
your  understanding  of  his  or  her  feelings. 
Even  if  your  understanding  is  not  quite 
accurate,  your  effort  will  be  appreciated. 

Avoid  pitfalls.  Much  can  go  wrong 
when  two  people  argue,  even  when 
they  are  both  seeking  positive  solutions. 
There  are  many  pitfalls  to  ovoid:  threats, 
commands,  interruption,  sarcasm,  put- 
downs,  counterattacks,  insults,  teasing, 
yelling,  generalizations  ("You  never...", 
"You  always..."),  not  responding 
(silence,  sulking,  ignoring),  speaking  for 
the  other  person,  kitchen-sinking  (dredg- 
ing up  old  complaints  and  throwing 
them  into  the  discussion),  and  building 
straw  men  (distorting  what  the  other  per- 
son said  and  then  responding  to  it  as  if 
the  other,  not  you,  actually  said  it). 

Such  rules  for  good  problem-solving 
communication  are  easy  to  present  but 
hard  to  follow  in  the  heat  of  the  battle. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  wish  the  battle  to 
have  a  nonviolent,  conflict-resolving  out- 
come for  both  yourself  and  the  other 
person,  they  are  rules  worth  following. 
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Source:  "Reaching  Today's  Youth",  National  Educational  Service,  Winter  2000 
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National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliotheque  nationale  du  Canada 
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EMPOWERING 
ADOLESCENT 
GIRLS 


EXAMINING  THE  PRESENT 
AND  BUILDING  SKILLS 
FOR  THE  FUTLTIE  WITH 
ITIE  GO  GRRRLS  PROGR.\]Vl 


Criii'i  ^\'initon  Ll-Cidv  and  Janice  Dale 


FOCUS  newsletter  is  published 
by  the  Office  for  the  Prevention 
of  Family  Violence.  We  welcome 
your  comments,  suggestions,  and 
contributions,  especially  news 
about  events  and  activities  in 
your  community. 

Please  address 
correspondence  to: 

FOCUS 

The  Office  for  the 
Prevention  of  Family  Violence 
Children's  Services 
6th  Floor,  Sterling  Place 
9940  - 1 06  Street 
Edmonton,  AB  T5K  2N2 

Phone:  (780)  422-5916 
Fax:  (780)  427-2039 

Call  toll-free  by  dialing 

3 1 0-0000  from  anywhere  in 
Alberta.  Persons  who  are  deaf  or 
hearing  impaired  may  call 
(780)  427-9999  in  Edmonton, 
and  l-80a232-7215  outside 
Edmonton. 


E     P  R  C  V  I 


Empov/erlng  Adolescent  Girls: 

Craig  Winston  LeCroy  and  Janice  Daley  (W.W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  2001),  ISBN  0-393-70347-9 

Adolescent  girls  face  unique  challenges.  Many 
teens  are  not  prepared  to  nnake  the  transition  to 
adulthood.  In  "Empowering  Adolescent  Girls", 
LeCroy  and  Daley  clearly  define  issues  facing 
adolescent  girls.  The  authors  review  research  and 
present  practical  strategies  to  help  social  workers, 
psychologists  and  educators  tailor  their  projects  to 
the  needs  of  young  wonnen. 

Part  One  of  the  book  gives  an  encyclopedic 
review  of  gender-specific  issues.  In  part  two,  the 
authors  provide  tools  to  launch  a  Go  Grrrls  pre- 
vention program.  The  book  comes  with  material 
lists,  evaluation  forms  and  tips  on  conducting 
groups. 


The  Go  GRRRLS  Workbook 

Craig  Winston  LeCroy  and  Janice  Daley  (W.W. 
Norton  &  Co.,  2001)  ISBN  0-393-70348-7 

This  workbook  can  be  used  as  part  of  the  Go 
Grrrls  program  or  on  its  own.  It's  filled  with  fun 
activities.  Girls  can  track  their  progress  as  they 
move  through  the  curriculum. 

The  workbook  includes  an  on-going  slumber  party 
where  girls  support  and  counsel  each  other. 
There's  a  paste-up  page  for  fun  and  a  Dear  Suzy 
section  in  which  a  pen  pal  offers  good  advice. 

Go  GRRRLS  Web  Site 

For  more  Go  Grrrls  information,  visit  the  web  site 
at  www.public.asu.edu/~lecroy/gogrrrls/gogr- 
rrls.htm 


For  copies  of  ^'Empowering  Adolescent  Girls"  or  ''The  Go  Grrrls  Workbook",  contact 
your  local  book  store  or  fax  1-800-458-6515  or  phone  1-800-233-4830. 


Calendar  of  Events: 


m 
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November  5  to  b,  2002 

Medicine  Hat,  Alberta 
Child  Protection  Conference 
Symposium  on  Violence  Against  Women 
This  two-day  conference  will  focus  on  child  abuse 
issues  and  shaken  baby  syndrome.  It  will  cover  useful 
investigation  techniques  of  crimes  against  children. 
New  research  will  be  highlighted  on  medical  indicators 
of  physical  and  sexual  abuse.  The  sessions  ore  geared 
for  professionals  working  with  traumatized  children 
and  their  families.  This  conference  is  hosted  by  the 
Southeast  Alberta  Child  and  Family  Services  Authority 
and  the  Alberta  Children's  Hospital. 

Contact: 

Medklne  Hat  College 
Department  of  Continuing  Studies 
299  College  Drive  SE 
Medicine  Hat,ABT1A3Y6 


